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of the insect, and were transmitted when another human subject
was bitten. Manson's paper on the subject, published in the
Transactions tf the Linnean Society in 1879, was received with in-
credulity, but on his retirement from practice in Hong Kong
a few years later he resumed his researches in London, where he
was employed as Medical Adviser to the Colonial Office. He
founded the London School of Tropical Medicine in 1897, and
there he worked almost to the end of his life.
It was in 1894 that Manson met the young Indian army
doctor who became Sir RONALD Ross (1857-1932)., then on leave
from India, and showed him the parasite of malaria in the blood.
By this time a number of observers, notably in Italy, had con-
firmed Laveran's discovery. CAMILLO GOLGI (1844-1926), who
was also celebrated for his studies in the histology of the nervous
system, had noted the difference between the parasites of tertian
fever and those of quartan fever, and had observed that the stage
of sporulation corresponded to that of the malarial rigor (p. 371).
Manson believed that the extrusion of flagellae, which took
place after the blood had been withdrawn from the human body,
was " a natural organic process in the life history of the parasite,
with a view to its further development in some suctorial insect."
He explained his views to Ross, who attacked the problem with
enthusiasm.1 Eventually, on August 20, 1897, Ross discovered
the malarial parasite in the stomach of the spotted-winged
mosquito, anopheles, which, as proved in the following year by
another ardent worker, GIOVANNI GRASSI of Rome (1854-1925),
was the only genus capable of transmitting malaria.
Gradually, the life cycle of the parasite in man and mosquito
was clearly traced, and the conclusive evidence was supplied by
Manson in 1900, when infected mosquitoes sent from Italy to
London were allowed to bite a healthy young man, Manson's
son, who developed malaria, and when three of Manson's assist-
ants lived in perfect health throughout the malaria season in a
mosquito-proof hut in the Roman Campagna,2 Since that day,
mosquito control, by the destruction of mosquitoes and mosquito
larvae, the drainage of marshes, the screening of dwellings, and
the distribution of quinine and specific synthetic drugs, has
achieved wonderful results, although the problem of malaria is
by no means fully solved.
1 R, Ir. Megroz* Ronald jte, Discoverer and Creator^ 1931
* Sir W. Hale-White, Great Doctors tf the Mnetmth Centur?> 1935, p, 290
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